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HINTS TO CHINA PAINTERS. 



THE IMPORTANCE 
OF DRAWING. 

[EFORE passing to the 
consideration of paint- 
ing on china, I would 
like to say a few words 
to novices in the art 
about drawing, and to 
urge upon them the 
necessity of careful 
drawing before any 
attempt at coloring is made. If treating 
of any but ceramic painting, insistence 
upon the desirability of being able to draw 
correctly before painting might be superfluous, but it 
is so often asserted that a course of draw- 
ing is unnecessary before beginning to paint 
on china, and the results of this belief ap- 
pear so frequently, disfiguring the fair face 
of some piece of porcelain, that I cannot 
forbear again entering a protest against such 
a fallacy. 

It is not my purpose to advocate a sys- 
tem such as has recently been if it is not 
now pursued in our art schools, where the 
student plods his weary way through draw- 
ing from the flat and the round, year after 
year, but to argue that some knowledge of 
drawing and designing is necessary before any kind of 
decorative work can be practised successfully. Paint- 
ing is only drawing with color : the one cannot exist 
without the other ; and to say that any one can paint 
without knowing how to draw is to state an absurdity. 
The idea seems to prevail that it will do very well to 
obtain something to copy, and then trace the design 
upon the object to be decorated ; but it is quite certain 
that the person who cannot draw the design 
correctly from the copy cannot, after a trac- 
ing is made, keep the outline from distortion 
during the process of painting. I would 
not prescribe a certain course for every one, 
or say that such a time should be spent or 
such a method of training should be pur- 
sued in every case, as all that depends upon 
the capacity and the exertions of the stu- 
dent. 

The decoration of china, while it affords 
possibilities for the display of the highest 
style of art, does not, as a general thing, call 
for subjects of so high a range, Plaques 
and panels may be treated as pictures, but 
articles for use should be decorated with 
simple, natural, or, better, with conventional 
forms. It may not require great skill to 
make a good conventional design, but any 
decoration at all to be well done requires a 
certain steadiness of hand and nicety of 
touch, only acquired after considerable prac- 
tice in drawing. If the student who is not 
possessed of great skill in drawing, or who 
does not wish to spend a long time in learn- 
ing how, will be content with simple forms 
of decoration, all may be well ; but let such 
a one refrain from representing the human 
face and form divine. This caution might 
be considered unnecessary, but I have in 
mind certain frightful examples where the 
ambition of the painter was only equalled 
by his temerity in attempting the representation o.f 
such an intricate subject, and the result was a thing 
of horror. What was the cause of failure ? The stu- 
dent had not learned the first principle of drawing, the 
art of seeing. The secret of good drawing is simply 
this and nothing more, and all teaching that does not 
tend to make the student observe nature and learn to 
see things as they are, is worse than useless. The 



teacher must, however, have the co-operation of the 
student, upon whom alone success finally depends. 
Would-be students often seem to think that if they 
could only obtain the instruction of some artist whose 
work pleases them their progress to success would be 
assured. Nothing is more absurd. Technical in- 
struction can be obtained from the teacher, and a wise 
teacher can give a student valuable hints for his guid- 
ance, but the application must be made by the student. 
All teaching that does not aim to make him see and 
think for himself is a positive injury. Good drawing 
is simply seeing things correctly, aided by the second- 
ary qualification of having the hand trained to obey 
the dictates of the brain. The brain is the motive 
power, however, and if it has not acquired or cannot 
attain the faculty of comprehending the work to be 
done, the hand may work on without any good result. 

It was the late William M. Hunt who told a pupil 
that all the work of the drawing she had upon her 




" PYRUS JAPONICA." DESIGN FOR TILES. 

BY LOUISE MCLAUGHLIN. 

paper could have been done in ten minutes where she 
had been working hours. Nothing could be more true. 
It is only the brain-work that counts. Therefore let 
the student who would learn to draw so that he may 
produce good decorative work open his eyes to see 
nature in her various forms, and train his hand to 
represent what he sees, not what he fancies he ought 
to see or what somebody else might see.- Having 




APPLE BLOSSOMS. DESIGN FOR A PLAQUE. 

BY LOUISE MCLAUGHLIN. 

seen, let him put his ideas into his work boldly and 
fearlessly. 

II. — SUGGESTIONS FOR A PLAQUE AND TILES. 

The plaque design given herewith, as well as others 
which may appear in this series, is offered merely as a 
suggestion to decorators. It is impossible to give all 
the delicate tones of light and shade in the petals of an 



apple-blossom in black and white with the aid of lines ; 
therefore it would be better for any one who might de- 
sire to reproduce this design to obtain the natural flow- 
ers, if possible, and paint from them, merely using the 
design here given as a suggestion as 1o the arrange- 
ment. If it is desired to treat the flowers convention- 
ally, this can easily be done from the design. The 
whole can be outlined in black or some dark greenish 
color, and the flosvers can be treated in a slightly less 
naturalistic style than in the drawing. 

To paint a plaque in this style, first draw the outline 
of the design very lightly with water-color on the china. 
Tint the panel with vert bleu riche. Then wipe out 
the blue color from the flowers and around the edges 
of the panel, or, having waited until the tint is dry, 
scrape out the color from the outlines of the design. 
Then paint the flowers, shading the petals with black, 
with the addition of the smallest quantity of vert bleu 
riche or vertbrun, and touching them in parts with car- 
mine, the buds to be a deeper carmine. 
Stems, brown (brim fonce') shaded with 
black. Leaves, vert No. 5 pr£, heightened 
in the lightest tones with jonquil yellow, and 
shaded with vert brun, in the darkest por- 
tions with some dark green (vert e'meraude), 
or even with a little vert noir. The highest 
lights of the flower petals may be put in 
with little touches of blanc chinois, and the 
stamens, after being painted with jonquil 
yellow, may have their anthers put in with 
relief lightened with blanc chinois. The 
panel may be outlined with black or vert 
brun, and the ground outside is to be dead gold. Pro- 
cure the gold prepared by china decorators in a moist 
state ready for use. Use very little turpentine with 
it, and apply it thickly. The gold ground should not 
be attempted until after the colors have been fired, as 
gold and colors do not fire well in close proximity when 
both are fired together for the first time, and besides 
it would be difficult to apply the gold without injuring 
the tinting. Certain touches necessary for 
the finishing of the flowers can be reserved 
for the second firing, after the gold has been 
applied. After the plaque has been fired 
once, therefore, apply the gold. Take a 
small stiff blending brush and dabble it 
evenly and thickly over the surface. If laid 
on by strokes of a brush, the brush-marks 
are likely to show, therefore the blender 
should be used. If properly applied and 
fired the gold will come out with an even 
surface, which can be rubbed with whiting, 
producing a beautiful effect of dead gold. 

In the Pyrus Japonica design for tiles, 
make the stems brun fonce shaded with 
black ; leaves, vert No. 5 pre shaded with 
vert brun and vert e'meraude. The bluish 
gray tints of some of the lighter leaves may 
be given by the addition of a little vert 
bleu riche to a mixture of vert No. 5 pr£ 
and vert brun. Make the flowers brun 
rouge riche shaded with violet de fer and 
the deep red brown laid on thickly. The 
stamens should be yellow, with anthers of 
relief. The ground, if tinted, should be 
done before the flowers are painted. Cafe' 
au lait would be a good color to use, or 
this design might even be painted upon 
cream-colored tiles. 

Louise McLaughlin, 



A lavender-tinted cup and saucer, with flock of 
blackbirds in silhouette, is easily executed by cutting out 
paper birds from a pattern correctly drawn and pasting 
the birds on the china. The ground is then put on 
over all, and, if gum water is used, the paper will not 
come off unless very much pressed. After the ground 
is perfectly dry the paper is scraped off and the black 
coloring applied. Common brown glazed earthenware 
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jugs can be made pretty as ornaments by painting 
clusters of cattails upon them in darker shades of brown 
with broad green leaves. 



SUGGESTIONS FOR BEGINNERS. 



In James C. Beard's excellent treatise on china 
painting, already noticed in these columns, beginners 
are given the following simple way of transferring a 
border pattern to the rim of the china : 

Turn the article face downward upon a piece of 
smooth paper— fine wrapping-paper will answer— and 
with pencil carefully draw a circle around the china; 
next measure the width of your border pattern, and 
make a pencil-mark on the paper circle accordingly. 
Now take a compass, fix the needle exactly in the mid- 
dle of the circle, with the pencil on the mark you have 
made, and carefully describe another circle. You 
have now a border that should fit your china. Cut 
this paper rim 
out and try it. 
It sometimes 
happens that 
the china is of 
such a shape 
that a nar- 
rower border 
is necessary. 
When you 
have succeed- 
ed in fitting 
the paper bor- 
der, double it 
into quarters 
or eighths of 
a large size. 
Now trace 
upon tracing 
paper enough 
from your pat- 
tern to cover 
the quarter or 
eighth of your 
folded paper. 
Place the 
traced pattern 
over it, and 
fasten all se- 
curely to a 
cushion or 
several thick- 
nesses of blot- 
ting paper. 
Among your 
t "implements" 
you should 
have a needle 
set in a wood- 
en handle. 
With this 
needle prick 
holes quite 
closely along 
the outlined 
pattern, push- 
ing the needle 
each time 
quite through 
the folds of 
paper into the 
cushion. A 

sewing-machine with a fine needle 
this work if proper care is taken 
firmly. When all is done, a perfect border in small 
holes will be found upon the unfolded paper. Fasten 
this border upon the china with bits of wax or gummed 
paper. Before this is done, however, the china must, 
of course, have been properly prepared for receiving 
tracing or pencil marks. Make a " pounce" or wad of 
soft cotton, cover it with powdered charcoal or any 
vegetable color (light, if your ground is dark), and dust 
carefully all the holes in the paper border. Carefully 
remove the paper, and. you have a perfect outline in 
fine points of color. This outline must at once be 
strengthened in india-ink or water-color, as it may be- 
come blurred by handling. 

If the pattern is a simple one, the india-ink outline 
can be covered with the grounding color, applied by 
dusting the powdered color as already directed. Any 



powder falling beyond the outline border can be easily 
wiped off. As the decorator of course understands 
in this case oil should only have been placed upon 
that part of the china which is to be covered with the 
border ; or if carmine, turquoise-blue, or any color is 
used that can be applied in a thin wash, the ground 
ca+i be laid on in tube-color with the brush. In either 
case the ground must be allowed to dry thoroughly, 
then the color can be carefully scraped from the out- 
line, leaving the white china to receive the color intend- 
ed for the pattern. If the bands are sent first to be 
fired, a " hard " color must be chosen, or the second 
firing might ruin it. If a " soft " color is chosen, the 
pattern must be the same. 

Wh*re two colors, or gold and color, are required 
in a border, the safer way is to expose the piece to 
two firings— the plain band of color fired first and 
the pattern painted over it. In all cases, however, 
the "hard" color, or that requiring great heat, is 



at a lower temperature. When but few articles are 
decorated, it is a safe and convenient plan for the ama- 
teur to send them for firing to the professional decora- 
tor, particularly if gilding is desired, for gilt bands are 
extremely awkward embellishments for beginners to 
undertake. Small kilns for home use, called muffles, 
are sometimes used very successfully, and for those 
living at a distance from firing establishments these 
muffles are certainly great conveniences for firing 
small articles. The process of " firing" in these minia- 
ture kilns can in most cases be completed in two 
hours. This time includes gradual heating and cooling. 



THE CINCINNATI POTTERY CLUB. 




is quite useful in 
in holding the folds 



HAVILAND SCULPTURED VASE. VINE DECORATION BY E. LINDENEHER. 



(SEE PAGE I.) 

fired first. Gold requires "soft" colors to be fired 
with it. 

Firing is an expensive item for the amateur china 
painting, and Mr. Beard, bearing the fact in mind, has 
given his directions with reference to but one firing. 
He gives the following useful hints : Care must be ta- 
ken that the hard colors, those that require the greatest 
heat to fuse, should not be placed upon the same article 
with those lighter and more easily fused, as the intense 
heat required to fire properly the hard (generally the 
dark) color, would entirely ruin the more fusible tints, 
which are light sky blue, light carmine A, pearl gray, 
warm or sunset gray, ivory-yellow, and all the light 
colors. It will therefore be seen that if extremes in 
colors are desired upon the same article — for instance, 
dark red, with light blue or yellow — the red or hard 
colors must be placed upon the china first and fired, 
then the lighter colors are laid, the second firing being 



When the decorative art movement of this country 
comes to be a matter of history, no part of it will be 
more interesting than that which treats of Cincinnati. 
The development of decorative art in that city has been 

not only origi- 
nal but para- 
doxical. It is 
largely the 
work of wom- 
en, yet in the 
paths of men. 
It is at once 
fashionable 
and serious ; a 
caprice, but 
persistent. Its 
methods are 
those of inde- 
pendent re- 
search and 
individual ex- 
periment, and 
it has resulted 
not only in im- 
portant art in- 
dustries, as in 
the case of the 
R o okwo o d 
Pottery, but in 
the founding 
of the Art Mu- 
seum, and its 
endowment by 
Charles West. 
Miss Mc- 
Laughlin's ex- 
periments in 
painting on 
clay were the 
outgrowth of 
the gentle art 
of china paint- 
ing and did 
not begin until 
October, 1877. 
These were 
conducted in 
the most rudi- 
mentary man- 
ner and with 
an improvised 
sheet - i ron 
oven. The" 
first few 
months were 
fruitful only in 
failures, which in turn brought about renewed efforts. 
In the spring of 1878 she succeeded in producing some 
creditable wares which were shown at the first exhibi- 
tion of the newly conceived Art Museum. These were 
afterward sent to the Universal Exposition of 1878, at 
Paris, where they attracted attention, not in competi- 
tion with Limoges work, but as evidences of an artistic 
spirit which refused to recognize obstacles, of artistic 
impudence, in short, charming enough to be patted on 
the head and encouraged. 

By this time a whirlwind of petticoats had invaded the 
potteries. It must have been with grim humor and some 
condescension that the potters saw this eruption into the 
Dallas and Coulter establishments, the ringed fingers 
in the clay, and the fashionable toilettes mud-besmeared. 
Years and a dignified purpose cannot make work in 
clay more dainty than the making of mud pies ; nor can 
it be taken home to do among more feminine surround- 
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ings. Bat clay marks may become an honorable dis- 
tinction which women are proud to wear, and so they 
became in Cincinnati. Every woman who could find a 
corner in a pottery installed herself there. It was an 




HAVILAND PAINTED VASE. BIRD DECORATION. 
(see PAGE I.) 

era of much dabbling but passed safely through the 
crisis of all manias. The moist vase which " slumps" 
in the decorator's hands, the vicissitudes of the seven- 
fold fiery furnace, the cracked ware, and burned-out 
color, are trials which only the stoutest hearts 
can long endure. 

It was at this time that Miss McLaughlin con- 
ceived the idea of the Pottery Club. She invited 
a number of ladies who had had previous expe- 
rience in drawing, painting and modelling ; they 
met and organized April ist, 1879. The first 
works were made and fired at the Coulter Pot- 
tery, and after a few months the club took a 
v room at the Dallas Pottery. Here they were 
greatly indebted to Joseph Bailey, the manager, 
a potter by descent, his father and grandfather 
having been potters before him. At the door 
was Joseph Bailey, Jr., with his bench and pot- 
ter's wheel ready to make a vase to order, supply 
clay for modelling, or render whatever aid might 
be necessary to the new enterprise. The story 
of the early trials and triumphs of the Pottery 
Club would be but a repetition of the story of 
the potter's successes and discouragements from 
Palissy down. There is no rule fdr the ceramic 
art. * Success is the result only of patience and 
experience. The potter's skill is like the cook's. 
"Mary, how do you always get your biscuit so 
light?" "Oh, ma'am, I do them by jedge !" So 
the potter gets his proportions in mixing his 
colors, and so he regulates the temperature of 
his kiln. The process otherwise is simple. The 
vase or other article is taken in its moist clay 
state. The underglaze colors are mixed with 
clay, making with water a sort of paste called 
" slip." The ground, which in Limoges or bar- 
botine is mottled, is put on first with a brush, 
and the decoration is applied afterward. To 
this considerable relief can be given by the brush 
alone, the slip having been made sufficiently stiff. 
If the decoration is altogether in relief it is 
modelled separately in the clay and attached. 

These few details imply a wider range of 
fancy, and great practical skill and experience. 
If, for example, the clay is too moist, when the 
vase is ready for firing it is liable to collapse, or, to speak 
more technically, to " slump." Less than in overglaze 
color is it possible to form correct ideas in underglaze 
color of the result of firing. To do this it would be 
necessary to determine, two elements accurately — the 



proportion of color in the slip, and the temperature of 
the kiln. Of these either one may be at fault if the 
color is bad. To decide which is another exercise of 
judgment that even after long practice may still be 
faulty. 

The potter's more immediate assistance to the ama- 
teur is in the glazing and firing. The glaze is a com- 
position of flint, spar, china clay and lead for yellow 
and white wares : for other uses colored clays are add- 
ed. The proportions are the potter's secret. Different 
members of the club have attempted glazing but with 
indifferent success. General terms may serve to ex- 
press the general temperature. Yellow ware is fired at 
a mild heat, white at a very severe heat, overglaze 
again at a mild heat. Anything more definite than 
this is also the potter's secret. 

The work of the club takes a wide range. A great 
deal is done on the biscuit, or after once firing. This 
comprehends much of what is known in New York as 
Bennett ware. Imitations of Longwy and Majolica 
are also undertaken by them. 

The first reception of the club was held at the Dallas 
Pottery in April, 1880. The old stained room was 
made beautiful with flowers and draperies, and a kiln 
was burning to interest and entertain the sight-seers. 
The club's receptions became at once fashionable affairs. 
The invitations alone were things to be prized, being 
original designs etched on copper by Miss McLaughlin. 
The room was kept at the pottery until the death of 
Mr. Dallas and Mr. Bailey's transfer to the Rookwood 
Pottery. The club has now a room in town. The 
usual day for m'eeting is Wednesday, but the room is 
open for work at any time. Those who prefer can 
work at home, but for any special work the members 
go to the Rookwood Pottery, and there the work is 
fired. The club is limited to sixteen members. These 
are Miss Marie Louise McLaughlin, Mrs. George 
Dominick, Mrs. Leonard, Mrs. Keenan, Mrs. Kebler, 
Miss Newton, Miss Holabird, Miss Fletcher, Miss 
Fannie M. Banks, Miss Florence Carlisle, Mrs. Walter 
Field, Mrs. A. H. Hinkle, Mrs. A. H. McGuffey, and 
Miss Julia H. Rice. 

Each member works in her own way, and the indi- 



displayed some terra cotta vases with incised decora- 
tion, and Doulton ware with designs in outline which 
showed her admirable skill in drawing and composition. 
Miss McLaughlin's adaptations of Japanese motives 
used with wise restraint were another feature. Mrs. 



HAVILAND SCULPTURED VASE. FIGURE DECORATION. 
(see PAGE I.) 

viduality which the results show is a great part of the 
charm. Different members show particular aptitudes 
for ctrtain kinds of work, or have been especially suc- 
cessful in getting certain colors. At the last exhibition 
of the club this was very manifest. Miss Laura Fry 





HAVILAND PAINTED VASE. FLOWER DECORATION. 
(see page 1.) 

Dominick's modelling of flowers would bear compari- 
son with fine foreign work in the rendering of the 
natural growth. Miss Clara Fletcher's portrait busts 
in terra cotta disclosed the last and best quality, vital- 
ity. The work of Mrs. Keenan shows a genius 
for color which is unusual anywhere. A large 
low bowl-like vase by her is worth description, 
The body was cream clay and the decoration 
carried the same tints through yellow browns 
and up to gold, palpitating and changing from 
one subtle tint to another with a subdued rich- 
ness and lustre which it is scarcely extravagant 
to compare with old Moorish and Gubbio ware. 

This is not to say that there is nothing crude 
shown in the work of the Cincinnati Pottery 
Club. Their Limoges or barbotine is not per- 
fectly successful. The groundwork is indeed 
surprisingly good, but the blending of the dec- 
oration into this often wants subtlety. There is 
a definiteness of outline which suggests over- 
glaze work. But this only shows that while the 
club has done much it has not accomplished 
everything. Mary Gay Humphreys. 



A DOUBTFUL ART TREASURE. 



THE 



' LUCA DELLA ROBBIA" AT THE METRO- 
POLITAN MUSEUM. 



Mr. H. G. Marquand, one of the trustees 
of the Metropolitan Museum, has presented to 
that institution a work in glazed terra-cotta of 
the Delia Robbia school, and purporting to be 
an original production of Luca della Robbia 
himself. So far as size and the number of fig- 
ures it contains are concerned this is a work of 
considerable importance. It stands seven feet 
broad and ten feet high, and appears to be in 
perfect condition. A small room has been im- 
provised to contain it by enclosing the wooden 
porch at the eastern side of the building, a 
temporary arrangement which answers well 
enough for the present. The monument is set 
up against the eastern side of this room, and 
the remaining wall space is closely filled with 
excellent photographs of the works of Luca della 
Robbia and of his family, handsomely mounted, and 
furnishing the student with much useful material for 
study and comparison. 
The work itself has been obtained from the family of 
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an Italian nobleman in whose mortuary chapel it form- 
erly served as an altar-piece. It is a representation of 
a subject always a favorite one with the Italian artist, 
" The Assumption of the Virgin," and represented by 
them in two different ways, the historical and the mys- 
tical. That is, they either represented the event as it 
took place according to the legend, or they treat it as a 
mystery, and disregard the legendary incidents. It is 
the mystical treatment that has been chosen by the 
designer of the present monument. The Virgin robed 
completely in white and with folded hands is supposed 
to be floating up from the tomb surrounded by the 
mandorla or almond-shaped halo enclosing her whole 
body, and having the circular halo as 
usual about her head. The some- 
what hard outline of the mandorla, 
in this instance, is softened by the 
heads of seven infant cherubs, four 
on the left side and three on the 
right, in varied attitudes. The feet 
of the Virgin rest upon a little cloud, 
and this again is upborne by a 
cherub, which hovers directly over 
the tomb, filled with flowers from 
which the Virgin has just arisen. 
The frontof the tomb is decorated 
with two panels painted to imitate 
marble, and ornamented with two 
large rosettes such as we are familiar 
with on the tomb of Sciplo and other 
Roman sculptured works. 

In front of this tomb at either end 
stand two saints. At the left, St. 
Augustine, perhaps, and St. Francis 
with the cross and showing the 
stigmata on his hands, and at the 
right, St. Bernardino holding the 
sacred monogram and his book, and 
next him a saint whom we do not 
recognize. Over the heads of each 
of these saintly groups are four 
angels floating, half emerging from 
the clouds, and playing upon pipes. 
These figures of the Virgin, the 
four saints and the eight angels, 
make the composition which fills the 
square enclosed in the architectural 
design of the monument. This 
architectural design is one common 
not only with Luca but with all the monumental de- 
signers, architects and sculptors of his time. Two 
Renaissance pilasters support an entablature, the frieze 
of which is filled with a row of seven cherubic heads 
similar to those which surround the figure of the Virgin. 
Above the cornice rises a flat curved pediment on the 
wall of which two floating angels support a crown. 
The whole structure is topped with an ornament of 
leaf and flower, not too well proportioned to the struc- 
ture it surmounts. A very good photograph of the 
work is on sale at the museum. 

It cannot in honesty be said that this is a work of 
importance as a specimen of Luca 
Delia Robbia's work, allowing it to 
be by him. It has none of his 
peculiar charm, and only illustrates 
on a grand scale the methods and 
general character of the works of 
his school. Documents perhaps 
exist which show the date when the 
work was executed, but any one 
who will study the collection of 
photographs, so usefully and con- 
veniently placed on the walls beside 
it, will easily see that it is not a work 
of the same period nor made by the 
same hands that produced the best 
of these. Nay, the work itself con- 
tains palpable evidence that it is 
not a unit, though we have not the slightest intention 
of intimating that ir. has been tampered with, but the 
coloring is not the same throughout, nor, what is of far 
more importance, does all the modelling seem to be in 
one style. Compare, for instance, in the row of four 
cherubic heads on the left of the Virgin (the spectator's 
left) the second head from the top with any one of the 
other heads ; it is certainly not in their style, and is 
modelled with very inferior skill. The whole monu- 
ment bears suspicious traces of having been dressed 
up, put in order, " made to look nice," according to 



the detestable system that prevails in the management 
of this unhappy museum, where we never seem to be 
able to get a first-rate thing (the Avery collection of 
Oriental porcelain being the only exception, as far as it 
goes), and where we are never allowed to see anything 
as it comes from the hands of its maker. This work of 
Delia Robbia's is at best an indifferent piece ; but it 
would have had more interest than it has could it have 
been merely put together and set up without the assist- 
ance of the museum repairers. We are very sure that 
this is what would have been done with it in London or 
in Paris. 
When we speak of the work not being a first-rate 




natural in attitude and gesture, seizing habitually and 
spontaneously, where even Raphael was victorious only 
now and then, the very links that have the heart of moth- 
er and child in hold, so that women melt before these 
laughing innocents, and children put up their hands 
to stroke their own sweetly imaged mother. In his 
composition, moreover, he is seldom crowded, seldom 
formal, by no means fond of obtruded balance and rep- 
etition. Then let him turn and see how few of these 
characteristics are present in this ; how hard and monot- 
onous it is in treatment. No doubt it is useful to have 
such a specimen ; it gives a general notion of how the 
Delia Robbia things look, but, on the other hand, it is 
bad to have it because it may lead 
h . us to think that this is all they look 
like. And that would be a great 
pity. We have only to ask our- 
selves the question, supposing this 
piece, so noble in size, to have been 
really a first-rate example of a great 
master like Luca della Robbia, is it 
to be believed that a private Amer- 
ican citizen could have secured it in 
the open market from the museums 
of Europe, practically free as they 
are in the power to spend money, 
and wanting as they do good speci- 
mens of his work? The thing is 
simply impossible. The reason why 
the work is here is because it is an > 
inferior though showy work of a 
school, not the work of a master. 
Clarence Cook. 
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specimen, we do not mean to deny that the material is 
of as good quality and that the color is as good as will 
be found in the- best of Luca della Robbia's work, or in 
the work of his school. But it must be remembered 
that the color of these objects is never to be unre- 
servedly praised, and that the material is rarely fine 
enough to bear a close inspection ; it is always best 
seen and enjoyed when placed at a good distance above 
the eye. Visitors to Florence will remember with 
pleasure the row of babes in their swaddling clothes that 
smile like a long sunbeam along the frieze of the Found- 
ling Hospital, but Luca (though Vasari says Andrea 
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made them), like the good sculptor that he was, knew 
how to calculate his effect, and, brought down to us 
by the photograph, these figures are seen to be strong- 
ly but coarsely modelled, all the artist's force bent to 
secure expression, and no time wasted in seeking 
to finish too finely. So, if the visitor to the museum 
will examine the photographs of the work attributed to 
Luca it will be seen that he has great power of expres- 
sion ; that he varies it with delightful truth and judg- 
ment ; that he can be manly or tender, playful, heaven- 
ly, innocent at will ; and that he is beautifully free and 



In giving the beautiful little de- 
sign of " Le Cheval Fondu," in 
" p&te-sur-p&te," printed on this 
page, we are tempted to^reproduce 
from the columns of an English 
contemporary the following descrip- 
tion of the process of. this extremely 
delicate mode of ceramic decora- 
tion : " The design sketched, the 
artist takes his camelrhair pencil, 
and with the white clay in a liquid 
state, Lnd of the consistency of thick paint, lays it upon 
the surface of the colored parian. As the clay he paints 
upon begins to suck in or absorb the white liquid clay 
from his pencil, he regulates it to follow his drawing, 
and also to secure the different degrees of thickness to 
form his shadows, or give the desired relief; The artist 
has to trust to his skill and knowledge alone as to what 
those shadows shall be, as the liquid clay presents an 
opaque appearance before firing. When all is done 
to the workman's satisfaction, then comes the crucial 
test of his labor — the firing. The firing of the parian 
body is executed at two different times. The first is to 
take out all the contraction, while it 
also brings out the greater part of 
the shadows of the painting, but 
not the softer tones. To see one of 
the vases in the clay state, painted 
and ready to be carried into the 
kiln, one can realize the difficulty 
and risk to be undergone in the 
firing. If the vase should be com- 
plicated in its outline it is put to 
stand upon a thick butt of clay of 
the same material, and then partly 
encased with curved pieces of clay 
to reach the parts of the vase which 
project, and to act as supports while 
its contraction is going on in the 
kiln. Very careful calculation is re- 
quired to meet this, for if one part of the vase had 
more support than another it would be thrown out of 
form. It must be borne in mind that the whole of the 
object is undergoing a contraction equal to a sixth of 
its size in the clay state. The first firing takes about 
forty hours. The second firing requires just about the 
same number of hours as the first firing, but a little 
higher heat. After the second firing comes the glaz- 
ing, which gives a still softer appearance to it; In the 
selection of the glaze, one has to be chosen that will 
not affect the color of the different clays." 



